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TARPCFNS  BACK  AND  LOUISIANA  u. 
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Tarpon  fishing  is  a  great  sport  in  Louisiana!  The  biggest  concen- 
tration of  tarpon  all  along  the  Louisiana  coast  is  from  the  middle  of 
June  until  about  the  first  of  October,  although  tarpon  begin  arriving  in 
Louisiana  waters  as  early  as  April.  Many  tarpon  rodeos  are  held  during 
the  year  and  one  of  the  most  unusual  is  the  three  month  rodeo  sponsored 
by  the  New  Orleans  Tarpon  Club  limited  to  tarpon  caught  within  Jhe 
metropolitan  city  limits  of   New  Orleans. 

Duck  Situation  Takes  Turn  For 

Worse  as  Drought  Sets  in  Nesting  Area 

It  is  not  great  weather — for  [ 
ducks. 

As  a  result  of  this  and  increased 
hunting  in  recent  years,  the  Amer- 
ican duck  hunter  may  find  his 
sport  curtailed  this  fall. 

Up  in  the  prairie  provinces  of 
Canada,  the  duck  factory  of  the 
continent,  where  marshes  and 
lakes  should  be  overflowing  now 
as  the  ducks  get  down  to  the 
business  of  raising  broods,  drouth 
is  reported.  Marshes  are  drying  up. 

This  is  especially  bad  news  be- 
cause state  and  federal  game  com- 
missioners say  that  after  two  years 
of  declining  duck  population,  pros- 
pects for  the  fall  depend  largely 
on  this  season's  weather. 

A  report  on  Canadian  weather 
conditions  just  received  from  Win- 
nipeg  by    B.    W.    Cartright,    chief 


naturalist  of  Ducks  Unlimited, 
Inc.,  says  that  until  March  there 
was  a  lot  of  snow  and  things 
looked  fine.  Then  dry  weather  set 
in.  Now  the  ducks  are  nesting 
earlier  than  usual,  fires  already 
have  caused  damage  in  some 
marshes,  and  prospects  are  poor, 
except  in  well-watered  areas  of 
Manitoba,  north  central  Saskatch- 
ewan and  centi'al  Alberta.  Heavy 
rains  in  May  and  June  might 
change    things. 

In  March,  even  before  the 
drouth,  the  National  Audubon  So- 
ciety recommended  cutting  tho 
hunting  season  from  80  to  30  days, 
and  reducing  the  bag  limit  from 
10  to  five  birds  a  day.  Also  in 
March,  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
recommended  that  the  season  be 
(Continued   on   Page   8   Col.    3) 


LEGISLATURE  GETS  BILL  FOR 
YEAR  'ROUND  FISHING  SEASON 


Protest  Cut  In 
Pittman-Robertson 
Wildlife  Funds 

Commissioner  John  G.  Appel  of 
the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  De- 
partment has  urged  Louisiana's 
members  of  Congress  to  vote  for 
the  restoration  of  a  proposed  mil- 
lion dollar  cut  in  federal  funds  for 
wildlife  restoration  projects,  which 
is  shared  by  the  various  states. 

Commissioner  Appel  stated  that 
President  Truman  had  recommend- 
ed a  three  million  dollar  appropri- 
ation for  Pittman-Robertson  proj- 
ects for  the  next  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1,  and  that  a  sub-com- 
mittee of  the  House  had  cut  one 
million  dollars  off  the  proposed 
budget. 

Pittman-Robertson  funds  are 
dedicated  by  an  Act  of  Congress 
from  the  excise  tax  on  fire  ai-ms 
and  ammunition,  and  are  allocated 
to  the  states  on  the  basis  of  num- 
ber of  hunting  licenses  sold  in  the 
various  states.  The  funds  are  ear- 
marked for  wildlife  restoration  and 
research  projects,  and  are  matched 
by  25  per  cent  of  state  funds. 

During  the  war,  when  these  proj- 
ects were  held  to  a  minimum,  more 
than  Sll.000,000  was  accumulated 
in  this  Pittman-Robertson  fund. 
Fish  and  Game  officials  through- 
out the  nation  have  gone  on  record 
as  favoring  increased  appropria- 
tions from  these  funds,  so  that  long 
held  up  projects  may  now  get  un- 
der way. 

Commissioner  Appel's  telegram 
to  members  of  the  Louisiana  Con- 
Ecressional  delegation  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Interior  Department  appropri- 
ation for  Pittman-Robertson  re- 
ported by  sub-committee  at  two 
million  dollars  instead  of  three  mil- 
lion as  recommended  by  the  budget. 

(Continued   on   Page   2    Col.    4) 


One  of  the  first  measures  intro- 
duced in  the  Louisiana  Legisla- 
ture when  it  convened  for  its  bi- 
ennial 60-day  session  on  May  13th, 
was  an  act  to  repeal  Act  166  of 
1944  and  to  provide  year  round 
fishing  in  the  State.  Bills  to  bring 
this  about  were  introduced  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  Senator 
A.  K.  Goff,  Jr.,  Lincoln  Parish, 
introduced  the  bill  in  the  Senate 
which  became  Senate  Bill  No.  3, 
and  Representative  Horace  J.  Du- 
gas  of  St.  Charles  Parish  intro- 
duced the  bill  in  the  House  which 
became  House  Bill  No.  6. 

The  repeal  of  the  two  month 
closed  season  on  certain  species  of 
fresh  water  game  fish  which  was 
enacted  by  the  Legislature  in  1944, 
has  the  support  of  the  Department 
of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Depart- 
ment and  also  of  the  organized 
sportsmen  of  Louisiana,  as  well  as 
Governor  Davis,  so  no  difficulty  i.s 
expected  in  abolishing  the  closed 
season  which  will  be  accomplished 
by  passage  of  either  one  of  the 
two  bills  pending  in  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

Senator  Goff's  bill  to  repeal  the 
closed  season  set  somewhat  of  a 
record  in  getting  through  the  Sen- 
ate. It  was  introduced  Monday,  re- 
ferred to  committee  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, approved  by  committee  Tues- 
day afternoon,  reported  back  to  the 
Senate  Wednesday  morning  and 
was  ready  for  final  passage  when 
the  Senate  reconvened  Monday 
night  after  a  four-day  recess.  It 
was  finally  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  is  now  pending  in  the  House. 

Other  conservation  bills  intro- 
duced in  the  Legislature  during  the 
first  week  were  the  following: 

House  Bill  No.  45  by  Represent- 
ative Lottinger  —  amend  shrimp 
law  changing  open  season  for  in- 
side as  well  as  outside  fishing  and 
remove  size  limit  on  shrimp. 

House  Bill  No.  80  by  Represent- 
ative Deloney — amends  Act  197  of 
(Continued  on  Page  8   Col.  4) 
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Considerations 
For  Planting 
Tree  Seedlings 

A  crop  of  fast  growing  pine 
trees  will  turn  barren  idle  land 
into  a  money  producing  area.  Un- 
fertile or  worn  out  farm  lands  can 
be  made  to  yield  a  profit  through 
tree  growing.  Lands  that  are  more 
suitable  for  agricultural  purposes 
should  not  be  planted  to  trees. 
Where  sufficient  seed  trees  have 
been  left  after  logging  operations, 
and  where  fire  protection  is  af- 
forded, it  is  not  often  necessary 
to  plant. 

Slash  and  loblolly  pine  trees  will 
grow  in  almost  any  section  of 
Louisiana.  Slash  pine  is  similar  to 
longleaf  pine  in  appearance  and 
growth.  The  main  advantage  of 
slash  over  longleaf  is  that  slash 
will  start  growing  the  first  year 
whereas  longleaf  will  stay  in  the 
grass  stage  for  three  or  more 
years  while  a  deep  root  system 
develops.  Loblolly  pine  is  more 
commonly  found  than  slash.  It  is 
the  tree  usually  found  taking  over 
abandoned  fields.  Slash  sheds  its 
branches  better  than  loblolly,  thus 
making  a  better  quality  of  wood 
product.  It  is  also  a  gum  produc- 
ing tree  which  is  important  from 
a  naval  stores  standpoint  in  some 
sections  of  Louisiana.  Other  spe- 
cies may  be  planted,  but  to  get 
the  most  for  the  least  effort  and 
cost,  slash  or  loblolly  pine  are  the 
trees  recommended  for  average 
Louisiana  land. 

Forest  tree  seedlings  are  sold  at 
cost  (approximately  $2.00  f.o.b. 
nursery)  to  landowners  through- 
out the  state  for  reforestation; 
and  to  cities,  parishes  and  civic 
organizations  for  planting  on  pub- 
lic highways  or  other  public  prop- 
erty. When  stock  is  desired  for 
planting  on  school  projects  for 
educational  purposes,  seedlings 
are  furnished  free  of  charge. 

Applications  for  tree   seedlings 


should  be  mailed  to  the  State  For- 
ester, Louisiana  Forestry  Com- 
mission, Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 
Blanks  may  be  secured  at  either 
of  the  four  District  Offices  in 
Hammond,  Oberlin,  011a,  or  Min- 
den.  For  convenience,  the  com- 
pleted forms  may  be  returned  to 
these  offices.  Applications  should 
be  filed  during  the  summer  or 
early  fall  to  insure  delivery  of 
planting  stock  during  the  coming 
I'ainy,   winter  season. 

Tree  seedlings  are  lifted  at  the 
Nursery  during  the  winter  or  dor- 
mant season.  Many  persons  refer 
to  this  period  as  one  "when  the 
sap  is  down".  As  a  rule,  planting 


This  is  the  fourth  in  a 
series  of  articles  dealing  with 
the  reforestation  problem  now 
confronting  the  Louisiana 
Forestry  Commission  and  the 
citizens  of  Louisiana.  For 
further  information,  write  to 
the  State  Forester,  Louisiana 
Forestry  Commission,  Univer- 
sity  Station,   Baton   Rouge. 


can  start  during  the  last  week  in 
November  and  continue  through 
February.  Cool  or  cold  weather, 
accompanied  by  winter  rains, 
makes  this  time  of  the  year  the 
best  to  plant.  Good  survival  of  the 
trees  is  dependent  largely  on  the 
type  weather  under  which  plant- 
ing is  done. 

Advance  preparation  on  areas 
to  be  planted  is  not  absolutely  es- 
sential in  obtaining  a  satisfactory 
plantation.  However,  there  are 
several  things  which  may  be  done 
to  aid  the  planting  crews  and  to 
enable  them  to  do  a  better  job. 
Strips  or  furrows  can  be  made  with 
a  shallow  running  plow  or  the 
grass  and  weeds  can  be  scraped 
from  spots  about  a  foot  or  more  in 
size  and  the  trees  planted  either 
in  these  furrows  or  spots.  Such 
preparation    enables    the    planters 


to  work  faster  and  do  a  better 
job.  Later,  a  survival  check  of  the 
plantation  is  easier  because  the 
trees  are  in  better  rows  and  can 
be  located  more  readily.  Land  to 
be  planted  should  not  be  burned 
over  first.  Such  a  barren  area  ex- 
poses the  young  trees  to  drought, 
wind,  sun  scald  and  rabbit  or  cat- 
tle  damage. 

The  close  spacing  of  trees  tends 
to  produce  higher  quality  wood 
products  and  such  plantations  can 
be  thinned  after  a  few  years  for 
pulpwood.  The  initial  cost  of 
planting  is  greater  when  close 
spacings  are  used.  For  general 
planting,  rows  eight  feed  apart 
with  the  seedlings  set  at  six  feet 
in  the  rows  is  considered  economi- 
cal and  practical. 

Care  must  be  exercised  in  the 
handling  of  seedlings  during  the 
period  awaiting  field  planting  and 
ilso  during  the  planting  operation. 
"Heeling  in"  is  a  process  of  cov- 
ering the  roots  of  the  seedlings 
with  dirt  and  keeping  moist  while 
awaiting  the  planting.  This  is  done 
by  digging  a  shallow  trench  in 
which  to  place  the  roots,  then  cov- 
ering with  a  layer  of  dirt.  The 
trees  should  be  carried  in  a  buck- 
et or  tray  during  the  planting 
operation  and  kept  covered  at  all 
times  with  a  thick,  muddy  water. 

About  1000  seedlings  can  be 
planted  in  a  day  by  a  crew  of  two 
men.  Best  results  are  obtained  by 
the  use  of  efficient  labor  under 
good  supervision.  A  dibble  or 
planting  iron  is  probably  the  best 
tool  to  use.  This  tool  consists  of  a 
solid  iron,  wedge-shaped  blade 
about  the  size  of  the  hand  and  a 
handle  some  thirty  or  thirty-five 
inches  long.  A  mattock  or  grub- 
bing hoe  is  also  a  good  tool  to  use. 
Often  a  good  planing  tool  can  be 
fashioned  in  the  local  blacksmith 
shop. 

No  cultivation  or  watering  of 
the  plantation  is  usually  necessary. 
Fire  must  be  kept  out  of  the  plan- 
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tation  at  all  times.  Precautions 
should  be  taken  to  keep  fire  out 
by  plowing  fire  breaks  around  the 
area  planted.  If  the  plantation  is 
r.ccessible  to  goats  and  sheep,  do 
not  plant  seedlings  unless  fences 
?.re  built  to  keep  out  these  ani- 
mals. It  is  also  very  necessary  to 
keep  hogs  out  of  longleaf  pine 
plantations. 


Protest  Cut  In 
Pittman-Robertson 
Wildlife  Funds 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 
Louisiana's  wildlife  program  ur- 
gently needs  its  share  of  the  three 
million  appropriation.  This  money 
is  dedicated  by  the  excise  tax  on 
fire  arms  and  ammunition.  It  is 
paid  by  all  Louisiana  hunters.  Over 
eleven  million  dollars  have  ac- 
crued to  this  fund  during  the  war. 
We  are  not  asking  for  anything 
that  doesn't  belong  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress to  this  program.  Please  try 
to  restore  this  unjust  and  illogical 
cut." 
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NOTABLES  TO  ATTEND 
LOUISIANA  DINNER 

Among  the  distinguished 
guests  expected  to  attend  the 
Louisiana  Dinner  in  honor  of 
the  Outdoor  Writers  of  Amer- 
ica in  Chattanooga  May  31st, 
are  Eddie  Rickenbacker,  head 
of  the  Eastern  Air  Lines;  the 
Miami  Valley  Outdoor  Queen, 
and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Out- 
door  Queen. 


Outdoor  Writers  of  America 
To  Be  "Told"  About  Louisiana 

"Why  not  Louisiana?",  will  be 
the  theme  of  the  Louisiana  dele- 
gation when  it  converges  on  Chat- 
tanooga May  29-June  1  for  the 
summer  trek  of  the  Outdoor  Writ- 
ers of  America.  Louisiana  is  one  of 
the  seven  states  to  act  as  "hosts" 
to  the  outdoor  writers,  and  a  Loui- 
siana seafood  dinner,  with  all  the 
trimmings,  will  be  one  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  four-day  conclave. 

The  Louisiana  Dinner  in  honor 
of  the  outdoor  writers  will  be  pi'e- 
sented  Friday  evening.  May  31st, 
at  the  Hotel  Patten,  convention 
headquarters  in  Chattanooga.  It 
is  sponsored  by  the  Louisiana  Out- 
door Writers  Association.  Fish, 
shrimp  and  other  Louisiana  sea- 
food will  feature  the  menu,  which 
will  be  prepared  in  typical  Loui- 
siana style  by  a  famous  French 
chef  who  will  fly  from  New  Orleans 
to  prepare  the  dinner.  The  chef 
is  Eugene  Wiolat,  chef  at  the 
Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

The  Louisiana  Outdoor  Writers 
Association  has  selected  Commis- 
sioner John  G.  Appel  of  the  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Department  to 
serve  as  toastmaster  at  the  Loui- 
siana Dinner.  The  banquet  will  be 
devoid  of  speeches,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  short  talk  on  the  sub- 
ject, "Why  Not  Louisiana",  by 
Arthur  Van  Pelt,  outdoor  column- 
ist of  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune,  president  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Outdoor  Writers. 

Motion  pictures  on  Louisiana 
fishing  and  outdoors  will  be  shown 
through  the  cooperation  of  the 
educational  division  of  the  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Department. 

Exhibits  on  Louisiana  outdoors 
telling  the  story  about  Louisiana's 
bass,  tarpon  fishing,  and  other 
Louisiana  resources,  will  be  on  dis- 
play in  the  convention  headquar- 
ters, all  carrying  out  the  theme, 
"Why  Not  Louisiana". 

Officers  of  the  Louisiana  Out- 
door Writers  Association  include 
Arthur  Van  Pelt,  Times-Picayune, 
president;  Walter  Cranfield,  Baton 
Rouge  State-Times,  vice-president; 
Van  Flanagan,  New  Orleans 
States,  treasurer;  Isaac  Chapman, 
director  Education  and  Publicity 
Division,  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Department,  secretary.  Directors 
are  Paul  Kalman,  New  Orleans 
Item;  Bob  Scearce,  Baton  Rouge 
Advocate,  and  Jerry  Breaux,  Baton 
Rouge  American. 

The  Louisiana  Outdoor  Writers 
Association  was  formed  in  Nevi/ 
Orleans  last  January  with  an  in- 
itial charter  membership  of  eight. 
Regular  monthly  meetings  have 
been  held  since  that  time. 


Seven  States  Are 
Hosts  to  Outdoor 
Writers  of  Nation 

Seven  states  including  Louisi- 
ana will  serve  as  hosts  to  the  Out- 
door Writers  of  America  for  its 
summer  trek  and  conclave  to  be 
held  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  with 
Chattanooga  as  headquarters  from 
May  29  to  June  1. 

The  States,  in  addition  to  Loui- 
siana, are  Alabama,  Georgia,  Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi,  North  Carolina 
and  Tennessee. 

Alabama  plans  to  entertain  the 
outdoor  writers  with  a  fish-fry; 
Georgia  plans  an  outdoor  shrimp 
fry  in  the  Chickamauga  National 
Military  Park  in  Georgia,  near 
Chattanooga;  Kentucky  plans  a 
cocktail  party  and  a  box  lunch 
featuring  famous  Kentucky  ham 
sandwiches. 

Mississippi  plans  to  stage  a  typ- 
ical Mississippi  breakfast;  North 
Carolina  plans  a  barbecue  to  be 
staged  in  the  Great  Smokies  on 
the  "Roof  of  Eastern  America", 
and  Tennessee  the  "home  host" 
state  plans  a  wild  boar  and  bear 
barbecue. 

The  Outdoor  Writers  of  Amer- 
ica will  hold  a  business  meeting- 
Friday  morning,  May  31st,  to  be 
presided  over  by  Col.  R.  B.  Rock 
of  Dayton,  Ohio,  president  of  the 
OWAA. 

GOWANLOCH   NAMED   HEAD 
OF  SCIENCE  ACADEMY 

Dr.  James  N.  Gowanloch,  chief 
biologist  of  the  Louisiana  De- 
partment of  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries, was  elected  president  of 
the  New  Orleans  Academy  of 
Science  at  the  closing  session  of 
the  two-day  93rd  annual  meeting 
of  the  group  held  last  month  at 
Tulane  university. 


TOTAL  OF  138  ARRESTS 
MADE  DURING  APRIL 

A  total  of  138  arrests  were 
made  during  the  month  of  April 
by  enforcement  agents. 


SCENES  FROM  1946  LOUISIANA 
TRAPPERS'  BALL 


The  1946  Louisiana  Tr.Tppors'  Ball  held  April  24th  in  Abbeville  was 
attended  by  more  than  two  hundred  people  and  was  an  outstanding  suc- 
cess. Climaxing  the  event  was  the  crowning  of  a  king  and  queen  who 
were  named  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  trappers.  The  royal  couple 
of  the  Trappers'  Ball  are  shown  in  the  above  picture.  The  queen,  Miss 
Audrey  Richard  of  Abbeville,  was  crowned  by  Commissioner  John  G. 
Appel,  and  the  king,  Charles  N.  Hunter  of  New  Iberia,  was  crowned  by 
Warren   Jefferson,  supervisor  of  state  game   preserves.  I.     S.     ," 


Highlight  of  the  evening  was  the  presentation  by  the  trappers  to  Mrs. 
Appel,  wife  of  Commissioner  John  G.  Appel,  of  a  handsome  fur  coat  made 
from  choice  pelts  of  Louisiana  muskrats.  In  the  photo  above  Mrs.  Appel 
is  shown  wearing  the  coat,  which  is  dark  brown  and  cut  in  the  latest 
fashion.  The  above  picture  was  taken  shortly  after  the  presentation  was 
made  by  John  Fetzer  (second  from  left),  on  behalf  of  the  trappers.  From 
left  to  right;  Charlie  Mitchell,  manager  of  Governor  Davis'  band  who 
furnished  the  music;  Mr.  Fetzer,  Commissioner  Appel,  Mrs.  Appel,  J.  I. 
Boudreaux,  and   Warren    Jefferson. 
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WEATHER   PROVERBS— FACTS   OR   FICTION? 


By  Joseph  T.   Hogan 

or  Grandpa  used  to  tell  us  that 
his  rheumatism  was  an  infalliable 
weather  piedictor  and  it  some- 
times was.  Contrast  this  simple, 
painful  warning-  with  the  elaborate 
weather  maps  and  data  issued 
daily  by  the  Weather  Bureau — 
those  complicated  maps  with  their 
lines  and  curves  whicn  tell  a  story 
to  the  trained  weatherman  of  what 
to  expect  for  hours  or  even  days 
ahead. 

But  even  with  all  the  reporting 
stations  and  elaboiate  records  the 
hignest  consistent  accuracy  of  the 
government  reports  has  not  ex- 
ceeded 85 '/o  for  a  24-hour  fore- 
cast. So  many  factors  influence 
the  weather  that  sudden  depar- 
tures from  predicted  weather  are 
not  at  all  uncommon. 

The  supply  of  weather,  unlike 
the  reserves  of  some  natural  re- 
sources, appears  to  be  inexhaus- 
tible. The  day-to-day  fluctuations 
have  profound  influence  on  man's 
livelihood  and  pursuit  of  happiness 
that  no  matter  what  his  occupation 
— farmer,  aviator,  engineer,  in- 
dustrialist, laborer,  merchant, 
clerk, — he  daily  takes  keen  inter- 
est in  the  weather.  It  is  usually 
the  first  thing  he  thinks  of  when 
he  lays  his  plans  for  the  day's  work 
and  decides  what  clothes  to  wear. 

Involuntarily,  when  you  step  out 
in  the  morning  or  again  in  the 
evening,  you  look  up.  It  is  either 
a  good  morning  or  a  bad  one  de- 
pending upon  the  clouds  in  the 
sky.  What  you  can  see  may  per- 
haps mean  a  little  more  if  you  are 
somewhat  familiar  with  the 
physical  laws  governing  the  be- 
havior of  the  various  phenomena 
occuring  and  what  you  cati 
reasonably  expect  in  the  weather 
is  of  help  in  many  cases. 

In  view  of  the  fundamental  in- 
fluence of  weather  on  man's  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter,  and  there- 
fore on  his  health  and  happiness, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
from  the  earliest  times  he  has 
taken  notice  of  signs  or  omens  that 
would  foretell  the  weather,  par- 
ticularly the  approach  of  storms. 
Going  back  to  rudimentary  civili- 
zation we  find  weather-practice 
associated  with  witchcraft  and 
magic — the  weatherman  was  at  the 
same  time  the  medicine-man.  The 
imperative  necessity  of  some 
knowledge  of  weather  found  ex- 
pression in  astrological  prediction 
and  in  the  proverbal  philosophy 
of  weather-lore.  Those  proverbs 
which  interested  folks  in  days 
gone  by  are  even  now  the  incidencs 
which     newspapers     are     curious 


enough  to  investigate  and  report. 
Some  of  the  weather  signs  picked 
up  by  man  through  the  ages  con- 
tain an  element  of  truth  and  are 
the  vague  expressions  of  ex- 
perience; others  are  mere  supersti- 
tions. It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish 
the  weather  myth  that  is  accepted 
because  it  is  often  repeated  from 
the  respectable  proverb  based  on 
sound  observation.  We  may  do  well 
to  briefly  review  and  analyze  some 
of  the  often  quoted  proverbs  in  an 
efl'ort  to  decide  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  justification  for  belief. 
"A    rainbow    in    the    morning 

Gives    the    sliepherd    warning; 
A  rainbow  at  night 

Is  the  sliepherd's  deliglit." 
Investigation  shows  that  when 
a  rainbow  occurs  the  position  of 
the  observer  is  somewhere  between 
the  sun  and  the  rain  area. 
Generally  speaking,  weather  in  our 
latitudes  moves  from  west  to  east, 
and  therefore,  if  a  rainbow  is 
visible  in  the  morning,  it  indicates 
that  the  rain  is  opposite  in  direc- 


The  author  of  the  accom- 
panying article,  Joseph  T.  Ho- 
gan, is  connected  with  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  article  is  an  outgrowth  of 
some  studies  he  made  while  serv- 
ing as  secretary  of  the  Ne^v  Or- 
leans Branch  of  the  American 
Meteorological    Society. 


tion  to  that  of  the  sun  and  the 
rain  area  to  the  west  is  moving 
in  the  direction  of  the  observer. 
Similarly  in  the  evening  with  the 
sun  in  the  west,  the  rain  area  is  to 
the  east  of  the  observer,  having  al- 
ready passed  his  position  on  its 
westward  journey.  Thus  the 
proverb  poetically  forecasts  the 
weather  which  can  be  expected  if 
Nature's  warnings  are  heeded. 
"He  answered  and   said   unto   them, 

When  it  is  evening,  ye  say 
It  will  be  fair  weather; 
For  the  sky  is  red." 

— Mathew     XVL     2 

"Evening   red   and   next  morning 
gray. 

Are  certain  signs  of  a  beautiful 
day." 

Science  has  a  very  simple  ex- 
planation for  this  phenomen  of 
sunset  and  sunrise  colors.  Light 
of  the  sun  consists  of  a  great 
variety  of  wave-lengths,  many  of 
which  our  eyes  cannot  perce'v^ 
White  light  or  "visible  light"  is 
a  combination  of  red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue  and  violet  light 
in  the  order  of  decreasing  wave- 
lengths.     The    color    of    light    is 


determined  by  the  proportion  of 
rays  oi  ditterent  wave-lengchs. 
When  me  wave-iengths  exisc  in 
the  proportions  occurring  in  ordin- 
ary suniignt,  we  receive  no  sensa- 
tion 01  coior  and  the  light  is  white. 
If  any  or  the  wave-lengths  are  pre- 
Qominant,  or  if  others  are  de- 
creased, the  light  is  colored.  Red 
iignt  is  composed  oi  long  wave- 
lengths, blue  of  short.  As  the 
sun  gos;s  uown  its  rays  are  seen 
alter  passing  through  the  lower 
part  01  the  atmosphere  which  is 
lUled  With  oust  and  moisture.  This 
haze  filters  out  short  wavfe-lengths 
of  light  but  passes  long  wave- 
lengths through.  Thus  when  the 
sun  sets,  most  of  the  small  wave- 
lengths of  blue  light  are  blocked 
out.  But  the  laigfcr  red  wave- 
lengths come  through  to  illuminate 
the  sky  with  bright  red  and  orange 
colors.  This  color  display  at  sunset 
is  best  seen  in  only  the  clearest 
weather.  Indeed,  the  intensity  of 
the  red  color  serves  as  a  prognostic 
of  approaching  fair  weather. 

In  clear  weather  the  heat  re- 
ceived by  the  earth  during  the  day 
is  radiated  into  space  during  the 
night.  As  a  result,  the  lower  layers 
of  the  atmosphere  are  cooled  con- 
siderably by  contact  with  cold 
ground.  Often  the  air  tempera- 
ture is  reduced  to  its  dew-point 
and  fog,  in  the  form  of  small  drop- 
lets of  water,  is  formed  throughout 
the  shallow  layer  of  cooled  air. 
The  rising  sun  is  obscured  by  the 
fog  and  we  then  have  a  dull  leaden 
gray  sky.  Soon  after  sunrise  the 
sun's  rays  disperse  the  fog  and  the 
blue  skies  of  fair  weather  are 
again  visible.  Seamen  and  farmers 


have  long  used  sunrise  and  sunset 
colors  for  presaging  the  forth- 
coming weather  and,  as  we  have 
shown,  are  amply  justified  in  do- 
ing so.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  influence  of  other  factors 
may  alter  the  sequence  that  has 
been  outlined. 
"Fine    weather    coming    it    there    is 

enough  blue  sky  to  make  a  sailor's 

breeches." 

As  clouds  pass  by,  a  break  in  the 
cloudy  sheet  shows  the  coming  of 
fair  weather,  for  while  breaks  may 
often  occur  in  one  cloud  layer  or 
another  within  a  stormy  area,  it  is 
seldom  that  clear  blue  sky  can  be 
seen  through  such  spaces.  But  in 
the  rear  of  a  storm,  when  the  low 
clouds  are  gone,  a  break  in  the 
high  overcast  sheet  discloses  the 
blue  above.  The  amount  of  blue 
sky  is  important.  If  more  and 
more  shows,  it  is  a  sign  of  clearing 
weather. 

"If  the  moon  shows  like  a  silver 
shield, 
Be  not  afraid  to  reap  your  field. 

A  ring  around  the  Moon   tonight, 
Signifies  rain  beyond  our  sight." 

Cirrostratus  clouds  precede  the 

approach   of   bad   weather these 

thin  clouds  being  the  elevated 
overflow  of  an  approaching  "low 
pressure"  area.  During  their  pass- 
age the  sun  and  moon  are  paled  by 
the  cirrostratus  veil  and  are  fre- 
quently surrounded  by  "halos"  or 
"rainbow  rings"  formed  by  the  re- 
fraction of  their  light  in  the  ice 
crystals  of  such  clouds.  Scientists 
find  in  the  "halo"  undeniable  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  ice 
crystals  in  the  upper  air  and  recent 
(Continued   on   Page   7,   Col.   1) 
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(Continued  from  Page  Six) 
research  reveals  that  water  drop- 
lets in  the  cloud  will  not  form  rain 
drops  until  the  top  of  the  cloud 
consists  of  ice  crystals.  The  course 
of  the  high  cloud  streaks  is  often 
strongly  different  from  that  of  the 
surface  wind  and  all  these  signs 
forebode  a  change  towards  foul 
weather.  On  the  other  hand, 
"halos"  are  rather  rare  in  the  thin 
sheet  of  cirrus  clouds  of  fair 
weather.  This  association  of 
"halos"  with  impending  bad 
weather  has  often  influenced  the 
fisherman  in  planning  his  week- 
end. 

"If   the    cock   goes    crowing   to    bed. 
He'll   certainly   raise  with  a  watery 

head. 
When  the  peacock  loudly  bawls, 
Soon     we'll     have     both     rain     and 

squalls." 
There  is  a  high  correlation  be- 
tween body  sensations  and  damp- 
ness and  many  animals  are  quite 
sensative  to  changes  in  both  humi- 
dity and  barometric  pressure.  This 
is  especially  true  of  birds.  Rheu- 
matic pains  in  humans  occur  fre- 
quently with  increases  in  humidity. 
However,  high  humidity  does  not 
always  mean  that  a  storm  is  ap- 
proaching. Humidity  or  dampness 
is  only  one  factor  and  may  be 
local,  whereas  most  storms  are 
widespread.  01'  Grandpa  will  have 
you  believe  otherwise,  placing 
great  confidence  in  the  ache  or 
pain  of  his  lame  leg  or  back. 

The  following  verses,  which  are 
attributed  to  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin, 
the  grandfather  of  Charles  Dar- 
win, enumerate  thirty-one  symp- 
toms in  order  to  justify  the  simple 
prognosis  "It  will  surely  rain." 
Any  one,  presumably,  might  be 
sufficient  and  we  are  left  to  con- 
jecture how  many  must  be  in 
evidence  before  the  reader  would 
be  justified  in  acting  upon  the 
conclusion. 

The  hollow  winds  begin  to  blow. 
The  clouds  look  black,   the  glass  is 

low. 
The    soot    falls    down,    the    spaniels 

sleep, 
And     spiders     from     their    cobwebs 

peep. 

Last    night    the    sun    went    pale    to 

bed, 
The  moon  in  halos  hid  her  head. 
The  boding  shepherd  heaves  a  sigh, 
For,   see  a  rainbow  spans  the   sky. 

The    walls    are    damp,    the    ditches 

smell, 
Closed   is   the   pink-eyed   pimpernel. 
Hark!    how    the    chairs    and    tables 

crack. 
Old  Betty's  joints  are   on   the  rack. 

Her  corns  with   shooting  pains  tor- 
ment  her 


And  to  her  bed  untimely  sends  her. 
Loud    quacks    the    ducks,    the    pea- 
cocks  cry. 
The   distant   hills   are   looking   nigh. 

How  restless  are  the  snorting  swine. 
The  busy  flies  disturb  the  kine. 
Low     o're     the    grass     the    swallow 

wings. 
The  cricket,  too,  how  sharp  he  sings. 

Puss    on    the    hearth,    with    velvet 

paws, 
Sits  wiping  o'er  her  whiskered  jaws. 
Through  the  clear  stream  the  fishes 

rise. 
And    nimbly    catch    the    incautious 

flies. 

The     glow-worms,     numerous     and 

bright. 
Illumed   the  dewy  dell  last  night. 
At  dusk  the  squalid  toad  was  seen, 
Hopping  and  crawling  o'er  the  green. 

The   whirling   dust   the   wind   obeys. 

And  in  the  rapid  eddy  plays. 

The    frog    has    changed    his    yellow 

vest, 
And  in  the  russet  coat   is  dressed. 

Though    June,    the    air   is    cold    and 

still. 
The     mellow     blackbird's     voice     is 

shrill. 
My  dog,  so  altered  in  his  taste, 
Quits    mutton    bones    on    grass    to 

feast. 

And,   see   yon  rooks,   how   odd   their 

flight. 
They   imitate   the   gliding  kite. 
And   seem   precipitate  to  fall. 
As  if  they  felt  the  piercing  ball. 

'Twill  surely  rain  —  I  see  with 
sorro^v. 

Our  jaunt  must  be  put  off  to-mor- 
row. 

"Out  of  the  south  cometh  the  whirl- 
wind and  cold  out  of  the  north  .  .  ." 

"Fair   weather    cometh    out    of    the 
north   .   .   .    ." 

Job  XXVII  9-2 

Biblical  references  to  weather 
reveal  the  people  of  that  era  to  be 
keen  weather  observers.  It  is 
generally  known  today  that 
weather  is  the  resultant  of  the  in- 
teractions of  large  cold  and  warm 
"air  masses"  that  travel  across  the 
earth's  surface.  Cold  "air  masses" 
have  their  orgin  in  the  arctic  re- 
gions and  are  characterized  by  fair 
weather  and  northerly  winds. 
They  are  the  well-known  "highs" 
that  visit  us  during  the  winter 
months.  Tornadoes  frequent  our 
regions  during  the  warm  months 
and  have  been  found  to  lie  south 
or  southeast  of  a  cyclonic  center. 
The  prognostics  of  tornadoes, 
whii-lwinds,  or  waterspouts  are 
therefore   sultry,   moist,   southerly 


winds  bearing  heavy  clouds  and 
are  most  frequent  in  the  warmer 
afternoon  hours  of  the  spring. 

Most  of  the  day-to-day  forecasts 
for  a  year  or  more,  like  those 
printed  in  calendars  and  almanacs, 
are  without  scientific  foundation 
and  fail  to  stand  the  test  of  im- 
partial comparison  with  the  actual 
weather.  Many  such  predictions 
are  no  better  than  a  random  guess. 
Yet  a  surprising  number  of  per- 
sons still  think  that  almanac  fore- 
casts are  reliable.  Although  ten- 
dencies toward  certain  periods  or 
cycles  have  been  discovered,  none 


said,  there  will  continue  to  be 
great  numbers  of  persons  who 
credulously  give  faith  to  often  re- 
peated sayings  despite  the  fact 
that  they  are  survivals  of  super- 
stitious forlklore  rather  than 
weathei--wise  proverbs.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  average  man  on  the 
street  is  best  illustrated  by  the 
following  story: 

Shortly  after  the  outlji-eak 
of  the  last  war,  the  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau  announced 
that  the  publication  of 
weather  data  would  be  cur- 
tailed   for   fear    of    revealing 
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of  them  so  far  have  proven  to  be 
sufficiently  constant  and  definite 
to  furnish  a  basis  for  specific  daily 
weather  forecasts.  In  late  years 
the  association  of  weather  changes 
with  "sunspot"  occurrence  has 
gained  much  acclaim.  Time  alone 
will  prove  or  disprove  this  theory. 
Recently  one  of  the  publishing 
companies,  wmch  issues  weather 
almanacs,  received  permission 
from  the  Office  of  Censorship  to 
print  their  "weather  indications". 
The  indifferent  censorship  af- 
forded such  forecasts  reflects  the 
lack  of  confidence  vested  in  them 
by  competent  authorities. 

One  weird  tradition  associates 
impending  rain  or  fair  weather 
with  the  direction  of  the  horns  of 
the  cresent  moon.  It  is  known 
that  the  tilting  of  the  horns  of 
the  new  moon  will  be  the  same 
for  all  observers  of  a  given  lati- 
tude and  that  for  a  given  number 
of  days  after  the  new  moon  there 
is  possible  a  variety  of  weather. 
Yet  the  lunar  prognostics  will  give 
them  the  same. 

Regardless    of    what    has    been 


valuable  information  to  the 
enemy.  A  Chicago  reader 
wrote  in  and  suggested  that 
the  Bureau  continue  giving 
out  the  weather  forecast,  as 
in  the  past,  and  in  so  doing 
fool  the  enemy  as  it  had 
fooled  the  public  for  the  past 
number  of  years. 

PARISHES    IN    WHICH    VIOLA- 
TIONS  OCCURRED   DUR- 
ING  APRIL 


Acadia 

Ascension 

Avoyelles 

Caddo 

Catahoula 

Concordia 

East  Baton 

Rouge 
East  Cairoll 
Franklin 
Iberia 
.Jefferson 
Morehouse 
Natchitoches 
Orleans 
Ouachita 


Plaquemine 
Pointe  Coupee 
Red  River 
St.   James 
St.   John 
St.   Landry 
St.  Martin 
St.  Tammany 
Tangipahoa 
Tensas 
Terrebonne 
Vermilion 
Vernon 
Washington 
Webster 
West   Carroll 
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Supreme  Court 
Upholds  Legality 
Of  Shell  Leases 

The  legal  authority  of  the  old 
Conservation  Department  and  the 
present  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Department  to  lease  river  bot- 
toms for  removal  of  clam  shells, 
was  upheld  by  the  Louisiana  Su- 
preme Court  in  a  ruling  handed 
down   this  month. 

In  the  opinion  read  by  Asso- 
ciate Justice  Robert  Kennon,  the 
higher  court  reversed  a  judgment 
rendered  by  the  late  Judge  John 
T.  Hood  in  the  District  court 
in  Lake  Charles  enjoining  the 
Mathieson  Alkali  Works,  Inc., 
from  removing  clam  shells  from 
the  bottoms  of  Lake  Charles,  Prien 
Lake  and  Indian  Bay  in  Calcasieu 
Parish,  on  a  lease  granted  by  the 
old  Conservation  Department  in 
1944. 


Oystermen  Seek 
Reimbursement 
For  Flood  Losses 

Game  and  Fish  authorities  from 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi  testified 
in  Washington  this  month  before 
the  flood  control  committee  of  the 
House  in  behalf  of  a  measure  now 
pending  in  Congress  asking  for 
§3,000,000  reimbursement  for  loss 
of  oysters  due  to  the  opening  of  the 
Bonnet  Carre  Spillway  during  the 
flood  of  1945.  The  measure  was 
introduced  in  Congress  some  time 
ago  by  Representative  Colmer  of 
Mississippi. 

Representing  Louisiana  at  the 
hearing  were  Harry  P.  Gamble,  Sr., 
attorney  for  the  Department  of 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries!  James 
N.  McConnell,  director  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Oysters  and  Watei'bot- 
toms ;  Dr.  James  N.  Gowanloch, 
chief  biologist  of  the  Department, 
and  Edmond  Collins  and  John 
Kieff,  two  oystermen  who  sus- 
tained heavy  losses  as  a  result  of 
the  spillway  opening. 

Commissioner  John  G.  Appel 
stated  that  he  had  been  informed 
by  Representative  James  Domen- 
geaux  that  the  bill  would  be  amend- 
ed to  provide  reimbursement  also 
to  oyster  lessees  in  Terrebonne 
parish  for  fresh  water  losses  due 
to  a  dam  placed  in  Bayou  Teche 
and  also  to  levees  along  both  sides 
of  the  Morganza  Spillway  which 
concentrated  an  excess  flow  of 
fresh  water  into  the  western  end 
of  Terrebonne  parish.  Deutsch 
O'Neil  and  Nelson  Cheramie  of 
Houma  represented  the  Tei'rebonne 
interests   at  the   hearing. 

Following  the  congressional 
hearings.     Attorney     Gamble     and 


Oyster  Director  McConnell  re- 
mained in  Washington  to  repre- 
sent the  Department  at  a  confer- 
ence of  the  Atlantic  States  Marine 
Fisheries  Commission  and  the 
Council  of  State  Governments 
which  was  held  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  jurisdictional  prob- 
lems of  the  marine  fisheries  and 
improvement  of  interstate  and  fed- 
eral-state cooperation. 

AGENTS   PARTICIPATING   IN 
APRIL  ARRESTS 

Cliff  Andrus  2 

Jack  W.  Bates 4 

Angelo  Benandi  11 

Ivy    Beard    14 

Lupton    Bergeron    1 

Joseph  Billiott  15 

Charles   Boudreaux  7 

Percy  Brossett  2 

A.  B.  Burns  1 

John    Busalacchi    1 

Sam  J.  Chaze  1 

Richard   Clement  1 

Less  Davis   1 

Ruben   Davis   2 

Seabe  L.  Dixon 7 

Tom    Duck   2 

Edwin  Fairbanks  12 

Dewey   Farrar   1 

T.   H.   Forman   7 

John   W.   Gilbert 10 

Bill    Harper    1 

P.    F.    Huddleston 1 

Maurice    Huval    5 

Wm.  M.  Jones 3 

Wilfred  Landry  3 

Louis   Leleux   7 

Jas.    R.    McFerrin 1 

Eugene  Magee  5 

R.    S.    Millikin 8 

Earl  Nugent  1 

Sam    Nunez    11 

Wilfred    Nunez 6 

Ben  E.  Parker 3 

Buford    Patterson    3 

Robt.  J.  Pertuis  8 

Armand    Petit    1 

W.  J.  Plattsmier  10 

Frank   Ragas   6 

Geo.    Savario    6 

Harry  Reno   4 

Edgar  Stanfield  3 

T.  W.  Stewart 2 

Allen    Swayze    8 

Oliver   Taunton   2 

Frank    Terrebonne    15 

Frank  Trocchiano   12 

Ferdie   Trouille    2 

Chas.   Ventrella  8 

Paul  Voitier  9 

Hector  Waguespack  1 

L.  C.  Weaver  3 

SCHNEIDER   ELECTED  BY 
EAST  CARROLL  SPORTSMEN 

F.  H.  Schneider,  Jr.,  was  elected 
president  of  the  East  Carroll  Fish 
and  Game  Association,  at  a  spe- 
cial meeting  of  that  organization, 
held  in  April.  He  succeeds  George 
Lensing,  who  resigned. 


Duck  Situation 
Bad  as  Drought 
Is  Reported 

(Continued   from   Page   One) 
shortened   and   bag  limits  reduced 
where   necessary. 

U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
officials  say  there  probably  will 
be  additional  restrictions  on  sea- 
son and  bag  limits,  although  there 
was  great  pressure  in  the  two  yeai's 
past  for  easing  the  regulations.  Dr. 
H.  F.  Lewis,  Canadian  superin- 
tendent of  wild  life  protection, 
says  new  conservation  measures 
now  are  being  discussed.  "There 
has  been  considerable  decrease 
right  across  Canada  in  waterfowl 
population,"  he  adds. 

Most  game  authorities  in  repre- 
sentative states  including  Loui- 
siana, report  in  an  Associated 
Press  survey  that  more  hunters 
than  ever  are  expected  to  take  to 
the  blinds  this  fall. 

Prosperity  as  well  as  the  return 
of  service  men  and  lifting  of  war- 
time restrictions,  they  say,  account 
for  this  trend.  One  game  warden 
commented  "the  workingman  has 
lots  of  money  and  no  place  to 
spend  it  except  on  hunting  and 
fishing." 


Legislature 
Gets  Bill  for 
All  Year  Fishing 

(Continued   from   Page   One) 
1936  prohibiting  seining  of  fish  for 
comercial  purposes  in  Lake  Bruen, 
Lake  Concordia,  Lake  St.  John  and 
Fool  River. 

House  Bill  No.  81  by  Represent- 
ative Deloney — to  repeal  Act  303 
of  1928  which  closed  Lake  Provi- 
dence  for  commercial  fishing. 

Senate  Bill  No.  32  by  Senator 
Oliver — establish  fish  and  game 
preserve  at  Horseshoe  Lake  in 
Morehouse   parish. 

Senate  Bill  No.  33  by  Senator 
Oliver — establish  fish  and  game 
preserve  at  Horseshoe  Brake  in 
Morehouse  parish. 

Quite  a  bit  of  other  conserva- 
tion legislation  is  expected  to  be 
introduced  at  the  present  session, 
and  information  about  these  mea- 
sures of  interest  to  Louisiana 
sportsmen  and  conservationists  will 
be  carried  in  next  month's  issue. 

Three  more  Junior  Wildlife 
Clubs,  sponsored  by  the  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Department,  were 
organized  during  April,  at  Opelou- 
sas,  Alexandria  and  Leesville. 


LAFOURCHE  SPORTSMEN'S  CLUB 
STILL  "GOING  TO  TOWN" 


The  Lafourche  Sportsmen's  Club  entered  a  float  in  a  parade  held  in 
Thibodaux  on  April  26,  the  occasion  being  the  opening  game  of  the 
baseball  season  for  the  Thibodaux  Giants  in  the  Evangeline  League. 
There  were  some  30  floats  in  the  parade,  and  the  Lafourche  Sportsmen's 
Club  float,  pictured  above,  was  judged  the  best,  and  awarded  first  prize 
of  $75.  The  float  and  the  decorations,  including  the  huge  fish  were  made 
by   E.  O.   Knobloch,  secretary  of  the  club,  and   Phil   Naquin. 

Knobloch  and  Cliff  Dill  were  two  comedians  in  the  boat  pulled  by  the 
jeep.  (Only  a  small  part  of  the  boat  is  shown  in  the  above  picture).  Dill 
held  a  fishing  pole  with  a  duck  attached  to  the  pole,  and  while  he  made 
the  duck  fly,  Knobloch  attempted  to  shoot  the  duck  with  a  crooked 
gun  and  every  time  he  did  so  water  squirted  all  over  his  face,  and 
needless  to  say  this  act  went  over  big  w/ith  the  crowd  of  some  7,000 
viewing  the  parade.  Two  cases  of  candy  and  also  a  few  live  crayfish 
were  thrown  from  the  float  during  the   parade. 

This  latest  activity  has  increased  the  popularity  of  the  Lafourche 
Sportsmen's  Club,  which  first  came  into  the  limelight  not  so  long  ago 
when  it  was  awarded  the  Governor  Davis  trophy  for  the  largest  per- 
centage  increase   in   membership. 


